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tions of important portraits of the governor and Lady Wentworth 
enhance the value of the work. The paper, typography, and make-up of 
the book are of an excellence which is particularly pleasing in these days. 

Asa Cubrier Tilton 

Trail makers of the northwest. By Paul Leland Haworth. (New York : 
Harcourt, Brace, and company, 1921. 277 p. $2.80) 

This is a delightful book. Mr. Haworth is an enthusiast about the 
far northwest, and in addition to being for years an eager reader of its 
literature he has himself turned explorer and in this role has achieved 
the twofold exploit of giving names to mountain peaks and in turn having 
his own name conferred upon one by the Canadian geographical board, 
in recognition of his exploits. With a gleam of dry humor he records 
that Mount Haworth is "one of the ugliest, most Crod-forsaken peaks, 
in all Canada. ' ' 

Both as historian familiar with the literature and as explorer and 
hunter of big game, then, the author is admirably equipped to write a 
book for "boys — of whatever age." In view of his avowed object, 
however, it need not be expected that the present volume will make any 
fresh contribution to our knowledge of the northwest, apart from the 
records of his own discoveries. He has endeavored not merely to describe 
some of the famous explorations of this region, but also to afford a 
picture of the manner of life, both animal and human, which prevails 
there. 

The work opens with a useful chapter on the beaver, whose valuable 
fur was the lure responsible for the exploration of a large part of North 
America. This is followed by chapters on the discovery of Hudson bay 
and the Great lakes, the two principal avenues of approach to the north- 
west. Further historical chapters deal with the work of Radisson, of 
Samuel Heame, of Verendrye, Mackenzie, Alexander Henry the 
younger, and Sir John Franklin. The explorations of Amundsen and 
other modem-day explorers are next recounted, and in this connection 
are included the author's own expeditions in the years from 1910 to 
1920. The life of the northland is sketched in chapters on ' ' Methods of 
travel," "How the Red river half-breeds hunted the buffalo," "Further 
sidelights of Indian life," and "The brotherhood of trappers and 
prospectors of today." 

The style of the book is simple and readable. In the reviewer's judg- 
ment Mr. Haworth has worthily achieved his purpose, and it is tb be 
hoped that his book will find its way into the hands of all healthy 
American boys. The purpose of the work precludes any exhaustive 
historical evaluation on the part of the reviewer. Attention may be 
called, however, to three items of doubtful validity. Radisson and 
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Groseilliers may have reached the Mississippi ten years before Jolliet 
and Marquette, but an unqualified statement that they did so (page 20) 
is hardly justifiable, even in a book for boys; their winter quarters in 
1661, instead of being somewhere in the region northwest of Lake Supe- 
rior (page 21), were at Point Chequamegon, on its southern shore; 
finally, the name of the English nobleman, Sir Geoi^e Carteret, who 
befriended the explorers at Boston, is given (page 22), probably through 
some compositor's error, as " Cartwright. " 

The book is freely illustrated, oftentimes from photographs taken by 
the writer. 

M. M. QUAIFE 

The story of mankind. By Hendrik Van Loon. (New York: Boni 
and Liveright, 1921. 479 p. $5.00) 
Written for children, profusely sprinkled with drawings by the author 
to bring out graphically the significance of the text, this summary of 
human progress trimmed down to the compass of an ordinary novel 
may be read with interest and, possibly, occasional profit by those 
who feel that they have long ago put behind them the books of child- 
hood. A critic looking for overstatement, understatement, and mis- 
statement will find them all. Probably each specialist will be inclined 
to say, as he did of Wells's Outline, that the treatment of every field 
except his own is good. The critic, however, might do well to read 
again the preface and then turn to the chapter entitled "Colonial ex- 
pansion and war," with its subheading, "A chapter which ought to 
give you a great deal of political information about the last fifty years, 
but which really contains several explanations and a few apologies." 
Whether or not the explanations are deemed satisfactory, the paragraphs 
which allow the reader to get Mr. Van Loon's point of view, something 
of his personal bias, supply something which authors of books for 
grown-ups in some cases might well include in their prefaces. To quote 
the prospectus of many a work designed for consumption by a public 
tolerant of summer book agents, "the illustrations alone are worth 
the price of the book. ' ' 

Pan-Americanism. Its beginnings. By Joseph Byrne Lockey. (New 
York : The Macmillan company, 1920. 503 p. $5.00) 
One might characterize this volume as a thesis in political science 
based on three decades of inter-American relations. The author starts 
off by devoting his first chapter to a definition of the term "pan-Ameri- 
canism." Not all his readers will agree with his definition (pages 
33-35), nor will they grant that his subsequent chapters are wholly in 
keeping with it ; but there will hardly be two opinions about the histor- 
ical value of the work. The author traces, in turn, the movements 



